









































Beginning in this issue exclusive articles by 
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nial all right, but nobody paid me a 

thousand dollars for it like they co 
those society women. I'll be lucky if I 
get an extra bone. After all, it’s only a 
story about my love for the boss, and I 
don’t suppose it’s worth much. 

“I was just a puppy in a kennel when 
the boss came and took me away. It was 
pretty hard leaving my mother, but 
when I saw the boss’ plain, kind face 
and felt his big, gentle hands, I knew 
that he and I were going to get along. 

“Well, life was simply wonderful. 
All day long there were cats to chase. 
Any number of them. I don’t think any- 
thing’s more fun than putting the fear 
of death into a fat, complacent cat. They 
say, of course, that it can be overdone, 
but I doubt it. 

“Every night when the boss would 
come home we'd romp down to the sea 
and he’d talk to me. Once or twice he let 
me take a snap at that nasty Chow 
across the street. A swell guy. And on 
week-ends we'd go out in his boat with 
some of his cronies. At night they’d sit 
around the cabin light and talk about 
the places they’d been, places they’d 
like to be, and yachts they'd sailed, and 
how some day they’d buy a big schooner 


: | GUESS you'd call this a testimo- 


OBODY 


and go off to the South Sea Islands and 
grow old in a fig leaf. 

‘A beautiful hand-painted chance 
you'll have of getting to the South 
Seas,’ laughed one of the boss’ friends, 
‘with the market the way it is, and 
Elizabeth Carstairs waiting next door. 
Why, Charlie, my boy, within another 
six months you'll be doing the lock-step 
up the dark halls of matrimony. You'll 
be home thumbing seed catalogues 
under the eagle eye of the adored one, 
while stout fellows like myself are brav- 
ing the raging main.’ 

** *She’s a wonderful girl!’ answered 
the boss. ‘You are simply envious.’ 

“IT guess she was a wonderful girl all 
right. And beautiful, too, with that kind 
of reserved, stately beauty you see in 
Massachusetts women. The boss adored 
her. I can’t say as much for myself. I 
would have liked to yap at her heels. 
She seemed kind of shallow to me—al- 
ways fussing about little things. 

“Suddenly she began to act sort of 
distant to the boss. They didn’t kiss as 
often as they used to. He seemed to 
annoy her, although he was just as 
sweet as he could be to her. Naturally, 
this cold attitude of hers bothered him; 
he used to sit with his head in his hands 
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wondering what was wrong. 

*‘And at first I didn’t have the s! cht- 
est inkling myself. But later I :new 
what the trouble was. Or at least I 
thought I did. After all, a dog’s keenest 
sense is that of smell, and there «ould 
be no doubt that the boss’ breath wasn’t 
beyond reproach. 

“T am only a dog, but I know that a 
man can’t get away with a thing like 
that. The acs say that even a man’s best 
friend won’t tell him, but, believe me, the 
only reason I didn’t tell him was because 
I couldn’t. I tried hard enough. But 
whimpers and barks don’t convey much. 

“It wasn’t long after that that she 
broke the engagement—and his heart, 
too, I guess. He never went anywhere 
—not even to his boat. Just moped. 

“Then one night he got wise. I like to 
think I helped him see himself as others 
—including Miss Carstairs—saw him. 
It happened this way: 

“There was a magazine lying open on 
the floor where it had fallen from the 
rack. Face up was one of those Listerine 
ads. Well, sir, I just went up and put my 
paw on it and barked till I was hoarse. 

**For the love of Christmas, keep 
quiet,’ he exclaimed, ‘and get off that 
magazine.’ 

“Then he picked it up! 

‘Something made him read it. He 
read it all the way through. 

‘*He must have taken the hint because 
he and Miss Carstairs have patched it 
up. The wedding’s next month. And 
now, if you’ll excuse me, there’s a little 
cat trouble outside I’ll have to attend 
to.” 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the 
unforgivable fault in social and _ busi- 
ness life. Every day, conditions capal'e 
of causing it may arise in even normal 
mouths. 

The one way to put yourself on the 
safe, polite, and acceptable side is ‘o 
rinse the mouth with full strength Lis- 
terine. Every morning. Every nigh‘. 
And between times before meeting 
others. Listerine strikes at the cause of 
odors (fermentation and infection of the 
mouth, nose, and throat) and destroys 
the odors themselves. Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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HY do you need Dunlop dis- 

tance here? This famous “Bin- 
niekill” hole is not so long...only 135 
yards from tee to pin. Yes, but in be- 
tween stretches an arm of the Dela- 
ware River. You have to hit the ball 
with confidence, and that’s what Dun- 
lop gives you. Every Dunlop ball leaves 





the club with a click that means full 


return for every ounce of power. A 


! M P ORTED long ball... accurate in flight... true 














LSS —, on the green... Dunlop for distance 
Poetical Pete D U N L Oo mp every time. Think, have you ever 
A cat does not amount to much; heard anyone ask for a better golf bali 
It’s hardly worth the killing; $] than a Dunlop? At your pro’s. 
I think I'll let this one escape— 
That is, if she is willing! MESH OR RECESSED MARKING 
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CAPACITY 500 
Private Golf Course, Tennis, 
Boating, Bathing, Dancing, 

Saddle Horses 
































SUPPOSE IT IS RAINING ON FRIDAY... . 


and you re on your vacation and fretting because you've got to stay 
indoors and there isn’t any of that sunshine you had 
planned on storing up for dreary winter months. . 
what a pleasurable thrill you get when the mail arrives 
with your copy of LIFE. Old man gloom goes scooting 
away and you really think this world not such a bad 


place after all. 


BE PREPARED TO ENJOY YOUR SUMMER! 


INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER DMN: scccnsemscdcinentssipisudsasaale onanaiamaip eae dadaaiaiaabaaiamsaaian 
12 weeks of LIFE for 7-2 


$1.00 (Foreign $1.40) 
Addi DES ccncococceccccccccocccececcoccessesecceesoocosccosesoscoocoonessonssooss 


Senator Pullen A. Vought 
Says Canada “Old Meany” 





Should Sue Copy-Cats for 


Plagiarism, He Declares 


VS 2. wanaace 


NEW YORK, July 10—‘Almost a 
year ago the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill 
was passed,” said Senator Vought to- 
day when interviewed by our corre- 
spondent, at a place on West 45th 
Street called Jack and Franks. “It was 
the brain child of OUR brilliant states- 
men, and was devised to protect OUR 
peace loving citizens. And now all of 
our neighbors are producing facsimiles 
of this bill. Recently Canada came for- 
ward with a prohibitive tariff change 
To my mind, this is a most outrageous 
example of plagiarism. I firmly advo- 
cate that we should sue Canada and the 
others for stealing our stuff. After all, 
Canada has no real reason for impos- 
ing a high tariff upon our goods. 
Haven't we sent countless ‘good will’ 
messages to her? Don't we allow her 
to send liquor into the states without 
tax? Don’t we send thousands of tour- 
ists to her every year via Niagara Falls, 
and do any of them ever stop to see the 
American Falls? It seems that whatever 
we do all the others must do. They 
should realize that our Hawley-Smoot 
plan cannot possibly work if everybod) 
tries it.” 





The Hardly Fair Sex 
In Washington, Pa., a woman was 
convicted by an all-woman jury. We 
understand the defendant asked ac- 
quittal just because, but the jury found 
her guilty just because. 
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"Looks like we're goin’ to have a bum per crop of wheat, pop! Well, never mind!’ 


The First Hundred Years 


Favorite Pastimes 
of Centenarians 


A Renaissance of Refinement 
Hintings of the beginning of a world movement towards 


social gentility 


A. Domestic Hintings. 

a. The National Safety Council of 
Washington is advocating that work- 
ingmen wear spats. 

b. The superintendent of the Board 
of Trade Building in Chicago ordered 
all the janitors to wear coats on duty 
“to maintain the tone and dignity of 
the building.” 

c. The management of the Tulsa 
Baseball Club arranged to cushion all 
the seats in its park grandstand, and to 
employ neatly uniformed girl ushers. 

d. The Public School Board of Cin- 
cinnati ruled that hereafter all janitors 
must possess at least a high school 
education, with geometry, history and 
a language as required subjects. 


B. Foreign Hintings. 

a. The Soviet Union is giving up the 
“bearded tradition” so rapidly that 
seventy per cent of the High Commis- 
sioners are now smooth shaven. 


b. Queen Mary of England ordered 
six cotton petticoats recently. 


c. The French Minister of Public 
Instruction is arranging to publish a 
series of left-handed textbooks to per- 
mit their being more gracefully handled 
by left-handed students. 


d. The Secretary of the Province of 
Quebec urged Dominion hotel keepers 
to stop naming their establishments 
“Dew Drop Inn” and other vulgar and 
undignified appellations. 


1. Anna Kreisler, 129, loves to con- 
sume herrings with black coffee. 

2. Tom Gallagher, 100, just likes 
“to have fun.” 

3. Hannah Hoadley, 105, most of 
all relishes her nightly “tot of rum.” 

4. Charlotte Ryburn, 101, enjoys 
listening to jazz music. 

5. Eli Arkkosh, 112, gets his biggest 
kick out of drinking hard liquor and 
cating steaks. ’ 

—W. E. Farbstein. 





Easier Wishing 
Prices are way down, we hear. It’s 
surprising how much less money you 
have to wish for to buy a new car this 
summer. 





What About Your Radiator Cap Ornament? 


S the touring season begins and 
we turn to the open road it is a 
fitting matter to consider. 

Are you satisfied with the figure 
which adorns the radiator cap of your 
car? You can't be too careful. 

With New York far behind and In- 
dianapolis far ahead and the filling 
station pumps of the Lincoln Highway 
flying past as though you were speed- 
ing down a furrow of giant asparagus, 
does Mercury point the way? Would 
Achilles be more appropriate ? 

Sweeping southward from Portland, 
through the Williamette Valley with its 
vast slopes of cherries, apples, pears, 
loganberries, hops and prunes, are you 
guided by Diana? Or do you, as you 
crouch behind the steering wheel, fol- 
low the unhorsed and bobbed haired 
Lady Godiva? 

Does an _ Indian 


maiden with drawn 


bow see you safely 
through the redwoods 
of California? Do 
you watch the whirl 
ing propeller of a toy 
aeroplane the twenty 
seven miles from Fort 
Worth to Dallas? As 
you twist your way 
through _ the 
lanes of New 


Orleans do you see a 


slowly 


narrow 


weather 
Dutch 
front? Stopped by a 


vane or a 
windmill out 


red light on Flagler 
Street in Miami, do 


you sit and stare at 


the backward flung 
heel of a Leaning 
Lena? 


You 


choice. The assortment 


have your 
of radiator cap orna- 
ments seen this season 


isa wide onc 


ERC URY does a 
good job. He is 
related, you know, to 
Hermes. | 
lieve the neighbors 


don’t be- 


ever got the exact de- 
gree of kinship 
straightened out, but 
Hermes was a sort of 


messenger for the 
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Olympians who also kept a weather 
cye on the boundaries and roads, and 
Mercury was a Roman who started out 
to follow in the Greek’s winged foot- 
steps and after working at it several 
thousand years has become a successful 
radiator cap ornament. Let this be a 
lesson to those who are too easily dis- 
couraged. 

Achilles isn’t in the radiator cap 
ornament field, but should be. He is 
the young fellow in Homer's Iliad who 
was dipped in the Styx and thus be- 
came invulnerable except in one heel. 
Ideal for motorists who are prone to 
stop suddenly and be hit from behind. 

Diana, of course—well, you know 
Diana. She is, among other things, the 
huntress. As a pilot for the tourist who 
spends the day hunting hot dog stands, 
right and wrong roads, state police- 


a 


“Haven't you something 1 wouldn't have to get used to?” 








men and somewhere to spend the night, 
Diana cannot be equalled. 


ADY GODIVA as a radiator cap 

ornament is doing much better 
than she did on horseback. But her 
popularity is trivial when compared 
with that of the familiar Leaning 
Lena. 

This young lady, immodest though 
she be, is the Cinderella of the radi- 
ator cap ornaments. 

Known for years simply as ‘‘Lena,” 
she had never ridden on an auto radi- 
ator. She was seen in homes, a lithe, 
naked, unashamed young woman on 
tip-toe holding an ash tray aloft. 
Sometimes there would be several of 
her handling the ash tray or seated be- 
side it. Usually she was made of bronze 
or imitation green or white marble. 
When in the city 
she frequented drug 
store and cigar store 
windows. At last 
she was told she must 
get out in the 
more and 
waiting for her wraps 
she became a radiator 


open 
without 





cap ornament. 

You've seen her. 
She’s still the lithe, 
naked, unashamed 
young woman, She 
stands on the radiator 
cap, sometimes on one 
foot, sometimes on the 
sometimes on 
both. Always she is 
lzaning forward into 
the breeze with lips 
parted and hair flying. 

Leaning Lena loves 
it. At times you see 
her leaning so far for- 
ward you imagine she 
is looking down at 
the front of the ra- 
diator to see if any 
butterflies or 
hoppers are caught on 
it. But she never falls. 
She keeps a toe-hold 
on the radiator cap. 
She’s an excellent 
pilot for the tourist 
who doesn’t object to 
staring at her back all 
day. —Tom Sims. 


other, 


grass- 








A Murder Story 
(By one who has read too many of 
them.) 

HE police were already there, 
herding the servants into the 
drawing room, when Vanholme 
and I arrived. We went at oncé to 
Gimmick’s den on the third floor, 
where Vanholme laid aside his hat and 
stick and knelt over the body. 
It looks like a knife wound, Mark- 
son,” he said soberly. 

“And the motive, robbery,” I sug- 
gested. “Have his pockets been rifled ?” 

Sometimes,’ Vanholme responded, 

you are absurd, my dear Markson. 
Rifled pockets, indeed! A shot in the 
pocket is sometimes paralyzing, but 
never fatal. You should have learned 
that from the famous Kelly* case. This 
is distinctly a knife wound—in the 
heart.” 

He rose abruptly. “Come, let’s havc 
a look at the servants.”’ 

I report reluctantly that they were 
little to look at, with the possible ex- 
ception of Tess, the upstairs girl. She 
shaped up fairly well. Vanholme was 
obviously as disappointed as I. He 
tapped a monogrammed cigarette on 
his pocket case and turned to Mrs. 
Blodheim, the cook. 

“Had you ever quarreled with Mr. 
Gimmick ?”’ 

“Yes,” she hesitated. “He tried to 
fire me this morning, but I wouldn't 
be canned.” 

“The woman is positively uncanny, 
Markson,”” Vanholme murmured. He 
paused, seeming to grasp a clue. 

“Tell me,’ he snapped, ‘who dis- 
covered the body?” 

It was the little upstairs girl who 
spoke. “I did,” she said. ‘And I found 








“Gosh! If only Minnie was here we'd outnumber ’em in no time!’ 


mick’s hand.” 

Vanholme seized it, read it eagerly. 
“Ah,” he exclaimed softly. “Just as I 
thought. Gimmick was in love, Mark- 
son. He proposed. This telegram is the 
girl’s refusal.” 

“But the knife wound—” I began. 

“Can't you see, Markson,’’ he blurt- 
ed impatiently, “how obvious it all is? 
Phone the police to order the arrest of 
Miss Sadie Bloompf in Hackensack. 
Her cruel rejection cut Gimmick like 
a knife.” 

“What I can’t understand,”’ I ven 
tured a little later in Vanholme’s study, 





this telegram clutched in Mr. Gim- 





“is how you pinned the crime on Miss 
Bloompf without first fastening sus- 
picion on one after another of the 
servants.” 

“Elementary, Markson,’’ Vanholme 
chuckled. “When there are no powder 
burns, the death wound has always 
been dealt from a distance. In this in- 
stance, it happened to be Hackensack!”’ 


*The famous Kelly case was bought by Van- 
holme for $68.00 from a man identified only 
as “Slouch” Kelly. It tested absolutely O. K. 
and gave us many merry moments. 


Warden La Roe. 





"I hate men. I'm going to have a lot of affairs.” 


S 









“And on your right—Mrs. O'Brien's ste p-ins!” 


Idle Curiosity 
In any news reel that I see 
I find some point to puzzle me 


Are there no homely girls on beaches? 
Are all of them, as newsreeled, peaches ? 


Do office-holders clinch more votes 
By speaking from a sheaf of notes? 
Reviewing squads of burly coppers, 
Must mayors always wear silk toppers ? 


Do chorines shake a better hoof 
Upon some swanky hotel roof ? 


Why is it well-upholstered mammas 

Are always shot in beach pyjamas? 

Who gets a kick from seeing rows 

Of squawling kids in baby shows ? 

Who passes on the taste of choosers 

Who pick the girls who christen cruisers ? 
When prohibition men destroy 

Some booze, is it the real McCoy? 

Why can’t the dame who owns the winner 
At dog shows be a little thinner ? 

Why must I view a sixteenth pair 

Of twins? It isn’t my affair! 

In any news reel that I see 


I find some point to puzzle me! 
—Warden La Roe. 
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Wot’sa Matter You, Yale? 
Yale is making a big mistake in not 
requiring its undergraduates to study 
Greek. A lot of restaurant proprietors 
are darn good bond prospects. 





Great Open Spaces 
“What color bathing suit was she 
wearing ?”” 
“I couldn't 
turned.” 


tell—her back was 


“I warned you your face would stop a 


clock.” 


. 6 . 


Ain’t It the Truth? 


It was no use, he couldn’t seem to 
pin her down as to what sort of a house 


she wanted to live in after they were 
married. 

“But, darling, we must decide upon 
something,” he said, in desperation. 

“Why worry, honey boy?” she 
smiled brightly. “What use would I 
have for anything so mid-Victorian as 
a house? We modernists deal in spe- 
cialties, you know. I was born in a hos- 
pital, brought up at a boarding-school 
and college; will be married in a 
church; spend my mornings at the 
club; afternoons at bridge parties; eve- 
nings at the play or talkies and later 
go to night clubs. Should we have any 
children, they, too, will be born in a 
hospital . . . and when I kick off, the 
funereal home will get a break. So be 
your age Hon’! let’s go places and do 


things!” —Grace Frame. 
& 





Quick Trick 
“How about a friendly game of 
cards?” 


“No, I'd rather play bridge.” 














SINBAD. 
“T enting tonight!” 
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PALPH 
PILER_ 


An’ mebbe dat'll teach yo’ when ah says ‘No’ ah don’t mean ‘Mo’! 


What Little Difference a 
Few Years Make 
(July, 1929) 

. and there’s a woman up here 
named Cavendish who's putting on all 
kinds of airs. Her husband is a big 
operator in Wall Street and they're just 
rolling in money. She's got a personal 
maid, a chauffeur and fw'o cars. All she 
does from morning to night is brag 
about her town house, her French 
chateau and the wonderful formal din- 
ners she gives during the winter. She's 
the most unpopular person up here be- 
cause of her constant boasting. Well, 
if she imagines she can high-hat me, 
she’s got another think coming. One of 
these days I'm going right up and I'm 
going to tell her that money isn't every- 
thing.” 

(July, 1931) 

. and that Mrs. Cavendish, who 
was here two years ago, arrived yester- 
day. Honest, that woman's airs are 
worse than ever. She goes around 
boasting that her husband dropped ten 
millions during the crash and that she’s 
had to give up her cars and maids and 
chauffeur. You'd think she’s the only 
one in the world who was burned by 
the market. She parades her old dresses 
and takes delight in telling us how one 
day she lost three thousand dollars 
every time the clock ticked! Well, if 
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she imagines she can high-hat me, she’s 
got another think coming. One of these 
days I'm going right up and I'm going 
to tell her that she’s not the only one 
in the world who took a licking in 
Wall Street!” 

—Arthur L. Lippmann. 





Education 
This is the time of year that fathers 
discover that their sons have not let 
education go to their heads. 





Birth Control 
“Birth control is an essential of edu- 
cation and should be taught in our 
schools,”’ writes an advocate. But what 
would a class think if teacher said: 
“Johnny, decline the population” ? 





Wise-Craxiom 
It's always Sunday afternoon on the 
road to success. 





Jumped at the Chance 
Roger Babson tells us the worst is 
over—but an advertisement for a para- 
chute jumping job at a fair in New 
Orleans drew 121 applicants. 





Munch Better, Thanks 
A dentist says the latest is aluminum 
bridgework. We hear the wearer gets 
the equivalent of free wheeling on an 
ear of corn on the cob. 














“But chief—ain't you bein’ sorter class conscious—hirin’ only college men?” 
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And now Mrs. Wendelberry is going to tell you what Gandhi means to her.” 





If Dorothy Parker had written 
“Mother Goose” 


Introspection Lines to a Passion 

Little Miss Muffet 

Sat on a tuffet 

Eating of curds and whey, 
Along came a spider 

And sat down beside her. 


Tears for a Pillow 
Rub-a-dub-dub Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of rye, 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie. 


Three lads in a tub, 
And who do you think they be? 
The butcher, the baker, 


The candlestick maker, 
And none in love with me. When the pie was opened All men are funny that way. 
The birds began to:sing; ao wi a 
>. ee e@ I wonder why I stick around 
And write this sort of thing. To a Forsaken Lady 
Rewards of Inconstancy Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 
Mistress Mary, quite contrary, . = Ss And can’t tell where to find him. 
How does your garden grow? Leave him alone aad he’ll come home 
With cockle-shells and silver bells Frustration And many lads behind him. 
And broken hearts all in a row. Little Tommy Tucker ar 
Sings for his supper. 
= = © What shall he eat? Subject Matter 
White bread “and butter. Humpty-Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Verse for a Tombstone Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall. 
Jack Spratt would eat no fat, How shall he cut it All the king’s horses and all the king's 
His wife would eat no lean. Without any knife? men 
And that my dear’s the silly way You said it, Tommy, Can’t keep my heart from breaking 
It’s a bum deal—life. again, —W. W. Scott. 


Our love has always been. 
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Good News for All Hands 


R. HOOVER'S suggestion of a 
moratorium has been gener- 


ally accepted as a joyful noise 


to the Lord. It cheered the world up very 


generally. Stocks stood up and walked 
along. Europe sighed with relief. 

British papers speak of this state- 
ment of the President's as comparable 
to our entry into the War. Happily it 
is not an undertaking to fight anyone ; 
quite the contrary; but if it lines us 
up with the rest of the world in an 
effort to maintain peace and solvency 
among nations it is something to be 
hailed with elation by all well wishers 
of the human race. 

And them do so hail it. 
France hedges a little, but it is character- 


most of 


istic of France to show her concern for 
mankind by looking out vigilantly for 
France, for France is indispensable. 
Mr. Hoover has done nothing be- 
fore so popular as this but it was the 
kind of thing that one expected of 
him when he was nominated. It was 
said of him: Well, at 
man that knows Europe and what her 


least this is a 


needs are and what to do about them. 
But probably by the time he had come 
to the White House things had been 
going on so long on the lines of a 
definite policy of hands off of Europe 
that action could not be taken until a 
crisis compelled it. The crisis devel- 
oped in Germany, and Mr. Hoover, 
taking counsel with Mr. Mellon and 
others of his lieutenants, made pro- 
posal that: “Subject to confirmation 
by Congress, the American Govern- 
ment will postpone all payments upon 
the debts of foreign governments to 
the American Government payable 
during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
next, conditional on a like postpone- 
ment for one year of all payments on 
intergovernmental debts owing the im- 
portant creditor powers.”” So he said 
to the American public and the world 
under date of June 20th. 
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Bernard Shaw, as quoted in the 
American, thinks the United States 
will be lucky if payments are resumed 
in a year, or in five years, or ever again, 
and if she “does not have to come to 
Europe's rescue to save her from com- 
plete financial oblivion.” He seems to 
be an optimist about the fiscal pros- 
pects of the United States. If she is 
really going to keep on being so rich 
what better can she do than to place 
a few bets on Europe? Europe is an 
interesting land. Americans like to go 
there and visit it. Whether the United 
States ever collects any more War 
debts off of Europe does not seriously 
matter, but that Europe should be kept 
in running order is really important, 
for where else would Americans go 
when they needed change and mental 
refreshment ? 


Nothing Ventured, 
Nothing Gained 


EOPLE start on perilous 

adventures thereby getting a lot 
of space in the headlines of the 
newspapers are doubtless entitled to 
our attention and doubtless get it, but 
there is a limit to the emotion they are 
entitled to excite in us. For example, 
there was Sir Hubert Wilkins and his 
Nautilus running into violent misad- 
ventures in his effort to get across the 
Atlantic on his way to dive under ice 
blocks at the North Pole. We may not 
sympathize passionately with Sir Hub- 
ert’s objective, but we seem bound 
to keep up with his misfortunes. 

And there is the matter of Ruth 
Nichols, whom we are all so ready to 
applaud but have hoped not to have to 
grieve for. But when she smashes her 
plane and wrenches her back landing 
at St. John we have to grieve a little. 

If people were more insistent on 
sleeping between sheets and more res- 
olute in avoiding chances to break their 
necks or suffocate in ocean depths, this 
would be a calmer world and there 
would perhaps be about as much in- 
formation in the newspapers. But, after 
all, it is not the first duty of man to 
take this world precisely as he finds it. 
If he feels a call to know more about it 
than has been known or to do things 
in it that have not been done before, 
the impulse that he feels is one to 


who 
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which we owe very important acquisi- 
tions of knowledge. The human being 
as we know him is not a stick-in-the- 
mud. We may often wish that he would 
sit down and stop his noise, but not so 
have we learned geography, astron- 
omy, chemistry, geology and physics 
or even religion. If it were not for the 
people who are irresistibly impelled 
to take big chances, we should not 
even know what we do know now, 
much less what we are going to know 
in the next generation or sooner. 

Room, then, for our adventurers, 
and good luck to them, for they 
need it! 


Still Discussing Education 
DUCATION like the weather is 


much discussed, but nothing, as 
Mark Twain said, is done about the 
weather, and how much is done about 
education is to most of us very much 
a mystery. What seems to the un- 
informed to take place is that educa- 
tion goes around man somewhat as 
the earth goes around the sun and that 
in the course of the centuries we get 
repetitions of all methods. As yet, how- 
ever, mass production of educated peo- 
ple seems to lag. They do not do it 
even in Detroit. 

This is a matter that has been freely 
expounded this year as usual by the 
speakers of the commencement sea- 
son, but whether the theory and system 
of teaching has gained anything is 
still matter for speculation. The evi- 
dence of education that we see most 
of is college buildings. There has been 
great progress in college architecture 
and construction. A learned English- 
man, who has lately inspected us, says 
education, such as we have, is far better 
housed here now than anywhere else 
in the world. College buildings have 
increased and are more beautiful and 
have more wash-rooms. Knowledge 
has also increased undoubtedly. There 
is more to learn than there was and 
more persons know a part of it. We 
know a good deal about machines and 
produce persons capable of running 
them and that is important and is a 
particular in which we are still a lap 
or two ahead of Russia, but it is not 
exactly education. 

—E. §. Martin. 
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MRS. PEP’S DIARY 


By Baird Leonard 


UNE 19.—The telephone a-ringing 

early, and it was Lydia Loomis, 

declaring herself to be in such 
agony of body and mind as to be ap- 
prehensive of imminent death, so over 
‘at once to visit her, and upon entering 
her I did her black 
servant, who has been with her since 
her birth, berating her roundly, and in 
terms so amusing that I was convulsed 
so when Clemmy 


house overhear 


with merriment, 
finally emerged into the room into 
which I had been ushered, I did say to 
her that I had heard her giving Miss 
Lydia hell, whereupon quoth, 
Yes, Miss Baird, but I give her some 
armonatic spits of ammonia as well as 
hell, so maybe she feel better pretty 


she 
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shortly.”” Much of the talk these days 
is of the feckless Starr Faithfull, and 
Lyd and I did marvel that so young a 
child should have lacked the super- 
vision and chaperonage which would 
have precluded so much absence from 
home. Lord! I do well recall how in my 
own youth I could not go to any eve- 
ning festivity without being called for 
by my father, who arrived at such an 
unreasonably early hour as to add un- 
speakable embarrassment to the ig- 
nominy of not being escorted by one 
of the boys, lads so innocent and chiv- 
alrous that one of them, according to 
his mother’s subsequent version of the 
episode, wishing to present me with a 
copy of “The Sherrods’”” on Christmas 
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day, took three baths, changed his 
clothes several times, and ruined ten 
yards of good red ribbon in tying up 
the book. Sam and I, in discussing our 
early restrictions, were amused to dis- 
cover that the only scene of our illegal 
prowling was no more harmless than 
the family kitchen, where I was wont 
to wheedle figurines made of the ex- 
cess pastry dough and filch whatever | 
could from the ice chest, and where 
Sam’s worst crime was the reading of 
“Sappho,” which he discovered to have 
been secreted by a servant in the drawer 
of the ironing table. And we did agree 
that mayhap we have missed much, 
looking at the matter from either angle. 
Moreover, in the days when the dis- 
cussion of the younger generation's 
gin-bibbing was at its height, I was 
minded of the college dances which | 
once attended, and at which any youth 
who had quaffed so much as a glass of 
beer at the local tavern was locked in his 
room by brothers, as unfit to descend to 
the hand decorated rooms of revelry, 
with their fine array of sherbet cups. 


Bs: 20.—A great difficulty this 

morning in getting into connection 
with some of my cronies by telephone, 
until I was moved, casually observing 
the great flock of pigeons which wheels 
with astonishing regularity on a neigh- 
boring roof, to wonder if it might not 
be an expedient idea to persuade their 
owner to train some of them for me as 
carriers. Finally caught up with Marge 
Boothby, and albeit it was too late to 
make the excursion to Sheepshead Bay 
for steamed clams which I had in mind, 
I was easily persuaded to go over and 
partake of soft shell crabs and young 
spring corn with Marge, and when | 
arrived, I did thoughtlessly toss my hat 
onto the bed, an action which put 
Marge into such a dither that I felt as 
if I were guilty of something like 
altar desecration, but when Marge did 
eventually find her tongue, I learned 
that putting a hat on a bed is an in- 
vocation of all the evil which exists, 
so I daresay that if Marge’s stocks fall 
again she will hold me directly respon- 
sible. I did also learn, during the 
unfortunate few minutes we were on 
the subject, that brooms and ink should 
never be moved from one house to an- 
other unless their transporter is pre- 
pared to withstand any calamity which 
might overtake him. 
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*l wish Patricia was home... I'm not the kind of fellow... 




















to enjoy myself... when I'm lonesome!” 
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LIFE IN WASHINGTON 


By Carter Field 


Senator George Norris 
of Nebraska— 


“a very stubborn man.” 


ENATOR HENRY CABOT 
S LODGE, Republican leader of 

the Senate, leaned back in his 
chair. A beatific smile twisted the con- 
tours of his short white whiskers. His 
eyebrows joined the whiskers in ex- 
pressing amused content, and his voice 
fairly purred as he gesticulated with 
a panatela to half a dozen of us who 
were “covering” the League of Nations 
fight. 

“Very good news today, gentle- 
men,” he said benignly. “George Nor- 
ris” (senator then and now from 
Nebraska) “has been reading the text 
of the Versailles treaty. A very indus- 
trious man, Norris. I wish all the sen- 
ators would read it. 

“But the important thing is he has 
discovered the clause relating to Shan- 
tung, giving that Chinese province to 
Japan. He is much worked up, and in- 
sists the treaty must not be ratified 
unless that provision is stricken out.” 

“But Senator Norris has said he 
favors the League of Nations,” one of 
us burst in as the Maseachusetts states- 
man paused. ‘He approved of Presi- 
dent Wilson including the League 
covenant in the treaty.”’ 

At the mention of Wilson’s name 
Lodge drew in the smoke from his 
cigar as though he had suddenly dis- 
covered it contained nectar. 

“Senator Norris, gentlemen,” he 
said, ‘is a very stubborn man. I think 
President Wilson will have consider- 
able trouble persuading him to accept 
the treaty with the Shantung clause.” 

Lodge purred and puffed for a mo- 
ment in utter happiness, as we all 
realized the impossibility of eliminat- 
ing the Shantung provision, even if 
President Wilson had been willing to 
deprive the Japanese of the main thing 
they wanted in the treaty. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” Lodge continued 
blandly, ‘‘Norris is a stubborn man.” 

He always has been. He is yet. He is 
seventy years old now, and he has not 
changed much since he first came to 
Washington, a young congressman 
who had been a judge and a prosecut- 
ing attorney. 
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But of even more importance than 
his stubbornness in estimating him 
is his independence. The word is fre- 
quently used in describing public fig- 
ures. “Fearless and independent” is 
the normal claptrap on the hustings 
or in public print. But about Norris it 
is true. He literally and actually does 
not care what others may think. 

He has cut off his nose to spite his 
face so many times politically that there 
is really no particular news in it when 
he does. In fact if he did something 
for the purpose of pleasing his con- 
stituents and making his next reelec- 
tion easier it would be news. 

In 1924, for example, he did not 
care a rap—he never even stopped to 
think—what the voters of his state 
thought about his preferring La Fol- 
lette to Coolidge. His friends estimated 
afterward that Norris would have re- 
ceived about 50,000 more votes if he 
had been “regular.” Again in 1928 
Norris came out for the election of Al 
Smith. 


OW this was pretty nearly po- 

litical suicide. Having done busi- 
ness with the Drys all his life, and 
being an ardent one himself, he knew 
how relentless they could be. And he 
knew he was coming up for reelection 
two years later. It might be said by 
some that he appreciated the fact that 
the Drys were losing much of their 
political power. But he has never given 
any other sign of being able to read 
the political future so skillfully, and 
certainly the Drys looked pretty pow- 
erful in 1928. 

But no one who knows Norris well 
thinks anything of the kind. They 
know perfectly well that he would 
have come out for Smith, if he de- 
cided he wanted to do so, regardless 
of what the Drys might be able to do 
to him later. 

Take his record during the war. He 
started off rather anti-German. He had 
always had a curious affection for 
China—maybe because it was so far 
away and he knew very little about it. 
Certainly he never went there. But he 
resented the way the German soldiers 
acted in the Boxer reprisals. So he 
started off pro-Ally. 

But far stronger than this feeling 
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was his pacifism. He had always op- 
posed larger army and navy appropri- 
ations. He was bitterly against any- 
thing which might embroil the United 
States in the war. He was one of the 
“Willful Men’’ denounced by Presi- 
dent Wilson. He voted against the 
war, later, and against the draft and 
all the war measures. 


ys for the entire period of the war 
he was regarded by the country as 
pro-German, and his name was ana- 
thema. So far from wincing under the 
criticism, he never even tried to jus- 
tify himself. This particular thing did 
not hurt him in Nebraska. That state 
has one of the heaviest German votes, 
proportionately, in the country. But no 
one who knows him thinks this in- 
fluenced him in the slightest degree. 

If the Kaiser had been against pub- 
lic ownership of power utilities Norris 
would have denounced him even if 
every voter in Nebraska was a Kaiser 
worshipper. 

Muscle Shoals is the prize example 
of his stubbornness. Norris hates all 
“interests” and particularly power in- 
terests. In the old days he cared noth- 
ing about fertilizer—said Nebraska 
farm land did not need it. He turned 
on the fertilizer interests because they 
opposed him on government owner- 
ship of power. 

The original idea of government 
operation of Muscle Shoals is now said 
by experts to be as uneconomic and old 
fashioned as the horse car, but Norris 
cannot let a little thing like that bother 
him once he is set. He is for the orig- 
inal program. 





_ poor, dependent even to- 
day on his salary, Norris has 
scorned not only the easy money which 
he could have had so many times for a 
wink, but the petty graft which so 
many of his colleagues regard as a 
mere perquisite. 

He has despised and denounced the 
“social lobby.’’ No vote of Norris has 
ever been cast because someone who 
wanted that vote had entertained him 
—or his wife. He cannot afford to take 
part in social life, and he simply does 
not do it. 

Which lack of social contact helps to 
explain why Norris is today much the 
same man who came to Washington 
from the little town of McCook nearly 
thirty years ago. 


























The zoo keeper buys the baby elephant a teething ring. 


Never a Dull Moment 
A York, S. C., dairyman says his cows give more milk 
when milked to a banjo accompaniment. But we under- 
stand it requires years of practice to play a banjo while 
milking a cow. 





Shortening His Sentence 
A man was arrested in Camden for posing as Floyd 
Gibbons. Well sir, hewasgiventhreemonths. 





We'll Have to Bear Up! 
Mr. Coolidge will resume his newspaper column in the 
fall. It is encouraging to know the country will be on its 
own only a short time. 





For Not Sitting Pretty 
Boss: I had to fire the secretary I hired this morning. 
AssisTANT: Didn't she have any experience ? 
Boss: None at all. I told her to sit down and she 
looked around for a chair. 





An Open Letter to My Creditors 
Gentlemen: 


I suppose you read the papers—you can’t spend a// your 
time writing chiding, impatient letters to me—and I 
suppose you have seen the stories about President 
Hoover's proposal to suspend the payment of repara- 
tions by Germany and the payment of war debts owed 
to the United States, Great Britain and France. Pretty 
good idea, isn’t it? Ambassador Dawes thinks so, and so 
does Owen Young, and so do a lot of other fine fellows. 
You wouldn't hold out against men of their calibre, 
would you? No. 

Now, what I am getting at is this: If a moratorium on 
war debts would be a good thing, why wouldn't a 
moratorium on personal debts be good too, or even bet- 
ter? The international debt situation has reached a sort 
of impasse, and so, I may add, has the local debt situa- 
tion between ourselves. Why not cut the Gordian knot 
which is staying the wheels of progress with a good, 
friendly debt holiday? 

Here we are, struggling away, you trying to get some 
money out of me, and I trying not to worry about it, 
and neither one of us getting anywhere. Why, ours is 
exactly the same as the international situation. President 
Hoover, and Dawes, and Young, and all the others agree 
that a year’s moratorium is just the thing to put the 
World on its feet. Suspending my debts for a year would 
be a God-send, too. 

I don’t know just how much I owe you—TI used your 
last bill to keep a bridge score on—but whatever it is, 
don’t you think we had better just let things slide along 
for a year, and show that we have faith in the judgment 
of Messrs. Hoover, Dawes, Young, et al? In things like 
this we should support the President in deed as well as in 
word! 

How about it? Is it a go, or are you going to act like 
a Senator? 

John C. Emery 
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How the boss kept track of his family during the summer. 
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CONTRACT BRIDGE dy ELY CULBERTSON 





Today's American and International 
Champion Player and originator of 
the Approach-Forcing Methods. Mr. 
Culbertson's amazing record of Cham- 
pionship victories has never been 
equalled in the history of Bridge and 
his System of Contract is the accepted 
standard throughout the world. 


Bridge as an Escape 

EPRESSION is one of the main 

reasons for the world-wide 

surge of popularity which Con- 
tract Bridge enjoys. In America alone 
Bridge is second only to gossip as a 
food for conversation. Never before, 
not even in the palmiest days of Chess, 
has there been such a tremendous 
swing of millions—in all nations and 
social strata—towards an intellectual 
game. The aggregate total of time, run- 
ning into billions of hours, invested by 
Bridge players in learning and enjoy- 
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ing the intricacies of an intellectual 
pastime, attests the fascinating hold of 
Contract. Not even a life-long friend- 
ship broken over a Bridge hand, a di- 
vorce or an occasional murder is a 
deterrent. 

The fact that Contract, after a brief 
but furious struggle with complicated 
out-worn “‘systems,’’ has at last become 
standardized on the basis of methods 
to be presented on these pages, does 
not alone account for its sudden leap 
into prominence. 

The game's complicated though 
beautifully logical structure of infer- 
ences, reflects the metallic glitter of the 
Machine Age. In Contract Bridge, the 
harassing worries of a business and 
professional man, the fitful ennui of a 
leisured class or the inferiority com- 
plex of an intelligent woman sedulous- 
ly maintained by the vaunted mental 
superiority of her life partner find an 
escape. It is at once mental exercise and 
drama that replace the dull prose of 
daily routine. 


A Bridge Mystery Story 


HERE are, of course, many other 

causes that make Contract a power- 
ful social factor. Nevertheless, the 
same reason which accounts for the 
wide-spread popularity of a well-writ- 
ten mystery novel explains to a large 
extent the fascination of Contract. 
Both afford release from _ routine 
through a series of intellectual prob- 
lems where the struggle of wit finds ex- 
hilaration. In Contract each well-bid 
and well-played deal can be compared 
to a well-written, analytically keen and 
subtle mystery story. The mystery to be 
solved is that of the best bid or play; 
the clues are honor values, distribu- 
tion and partnership inferences; the 
element of drama and suspense is fyr- 
nished by the villainous stratagem of 
our opponents. To complete the recipe 
for a perfect murder mystery, the first, 
second, third and subsequent crimes 
are frequently committed by our part- 
ner. 

The underlying process in Contract 
is the same as in a detective story 
or in science—the process of elimina- 
tion. 

The bidding process consists of two 
distinct steps: 
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1. Bidding valuation—count of 
tricks for a specified bid. 

2. Partnership language—exchange 
of information between partners in 
order to harmoniously combine two 
hands as one, for the best fitting bid. 


As the bidding starts, partners with 
their little thirteen-card armies are in 
the position of two allies when com- 
munications are cut off. Partners then 
begin to exchange inferences which are 
based essentially on whether the hand 
is weaker or stronger than the assumed 
average. When holding values below 
the average the player speaks not; with 
additional values not previously known 
to partner, he speaks. Thereafter for 
each new value he shall speak again— 
like a taximeter in New York, where 
for each quarter of a mile, or less—a 
nickel drops. 


A Bridge Mystery 


| porn bidding situations will 
naturally carry different infer- 
ences as to honor and distributional 
strength of a player's hand. A ‘‘mys- 
tery hand” on the next page vividly 
illustrates the complexity and subtlety 
of Bridge inferences during bidding 
that weave the texture of partnership 
language as used by experts, a tex- 
ture which is spun by apparently 
delicate but inexorably logical threads. 
The reader will note that, in the first 
diagram, instead of giving a hand and 
then proposing a problem of bidding, 
the bidding is given first and the read- 
er is asked to reconstruct, from the in- 
ferences conveyed by various bids, the 
hands of the South and North players. 
This new type of bridge problem is 
very difficult. 

The second diagram is the actual 
solution. I recommend that the reader 
measure the quality of his bridge in- 
ferences by trying to solve the mystery 
problem himself before reading the 
solution. Every bid could be logically 
reasoned out even if the Culbertson 
Forcing System is not known. This Sys- 
tem does not contain a single conven- 
tion which is not a crystallized infer- 
ence, and is based not on arbitrary 
agreements, but on the logic of the 
bidding situation. 
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Re-construct the Missing Hands! 


South 


ist Round—One Club 

2nd Round—Two No-trumps 
3rd Round—Four Spades 
4th Round—Six Spades 

5th Round—Pass 


West North East 
One Diamond Two Hearts Pass 
Pass Three Spades Pass 
Pass Five Diamonds Pass 
Pass Seven Clubs Pass 
Pass 


(West leads ° K) 





Culbertson Pointers 

HE idea of the average expectancy 

forms the dividing line between a 
bid and a pass. Generally, one speaks 
up when there is news to be flashed to 
partner; otherwise mum’s the word. 
Pass, though not classed as a bid in the 
laws, is the most eloquent of all the 
bids, and, in the Culbertson System, 
the only rescue. There are different 
kinds of average expectancies accord- 
ing to whether we assume the average 
share of honor-tricks or trump length 
or total tricks held by partner. Some 
of these “average expectancies’ are 
purposely arbitrary and fortunately 
have little to do with the so-called 
mathematical “averages,” the bane of 
all routine theorists and the explana- 
tion of the paradox that mathema- 
ticians are among the world’s worst 
card players. After a suit bid of one 
the “average” trump expectancy in 
partner's hand, for example, is four 
small trumps or at least three headed 
by a Queen. This is certainly arbitrary 
and unmathematical. But mathematics 
or no mathematics, the player who 
from the go, raises partner's suit bids 
of one on less than four little trumps 
ought to be shot. In Contract only 
former Whist champions practice 
trump supports on but three rags and 
that is doubtless why they are still 
Whist champions. The average ex- 
pectancy in honor-tricks is not so ar- 
bitrary. The average hand consists of 
an Ace, a King, a Queen and a Knave 
in different suits. Such hand is worth 
two honor-tricks with a Knave to boot 
—one trick for an Ace of one suit, and 
another trick for a King of the second 
suit together with a Queen of the third 
suit. A hand that is a Queen higher 


than the average is worth, therefore, 
two and one-half honor-tricks because 
the Knave and Queen will form an- 
other half trick. Hence the scientifically 
determined minimum requirement of 
two and one-half honor-tricks in the 
Culbertson System for all kinds of 
opening one bids. 


Solution of the Mystery Hand 

Note: In re-constructing “the scene 
of the crime” the player must keep in 
mind that every bid is the best possible 
bid and offers a specific clue which is 
logically related to the content of the 
hand and bidding situation. 


The missing North and South hands 
were: 
&@ AQxx 
VY AQxxx 
Stan 
& Q)}xx 
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& K)xx 
0 x 

© Q10x 
& AKxxx 


I am fully aware of the hue and cry 
which will be raised by both the lovers 
of Bridge and amateur detectives. 
Thousands of apparently better solu- 
tions will be thought of. 

In my next article I shall try to 
prove the series of logical inferences 
which lead through countless pos- 
sible hands eventually to point the 
finger at the one and only combina- 
tion which accounts for all the given 
clues. 
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The Culbertson Yardstick of 
Honor Values 
(The Defensive Basis) 


A defensive honor-trick is a card or com- 
bination of cards which may reasonably 
be expected to win even if the opponents 
play the hand at a trump. All important 
bids require a definitely understood min- 
imum of such defensive tricks. 

V4, HONOR-TRICK 


Kx or QJx or 

Queen and Knave 

in the same or different suits 
1 HONOR-TRICK 

Ace or KJ x* or 

King and Queen 


in the same or different suits 


114, HONOR-TRICKS 
AQ or AJ10 or KQ10 
AQIO or AQJ or KQJ though 


worth more are valued defensively) 
as 114 honor-tricks each. 


2 HONOR-TRICKS 
AK 
AKQ or AKJ though worth more 
are valued defensively as 2 honor- 
tricks each. 

PLus VALUES 
King or Qx or Jx when not com- 
bined with some other honor. Two 
such plus values equal 14 honor- 
trick. 


The Rule of Eight. When defen- 
sive honor-tricks are added to those 
held and the total is subtracted from 
the constant 8-81/, the balance shows 
the number of defensive honor-tricks 
held by opponents. This rule is in- 
valuable in applying the process of 


elimination for game and slam bids. 


“x” always means one, or more, cards 
below the 10. 
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A Petition to 
The United States Golf Association 


(This page is printed for the use of golf players who 

wish to enter their individual protest against the new 

“balloon” ball. Tear it out and get the signatures of 

any of your friends—don't forget your own—who 

have given the new ball a fair trial and who wish to 
3 say to The United States Golf Association:) 


WE BELIEVE THAT THE NEW BALL IS A FAILURE. WE VOTE 
THAT THE OLD BALL BE RESTORED TO OFFICIAL STANDING 


(Mail the signed petition to LIFE, 60 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
All petitions will be presented by LIFE to The United States Golf Association.) 





(Reprints of this page will be mailed on request.) 
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About the New Ball 
FRANK CRAVEN 


says 


“There’s Nothing 
Like an Alibi!” 


AN and boy I have been playing the game of 
M golf twenty-six years, more man than boy. 

For longer than that I have attended prize 
fights and baseball games. 

I have known slightly and intimately scores of 
baseball players, fighters and golfers, and my obser- 
vation has been, that the “ham and beaner,” “the 
busher,”” and “the dub” have always been the best 
excuse makers. 

In the August of my life I have given more time 
to golf than any other game and it is the only sport I 
know where contestants do not take some ten or 
fifteen minutes to warm up before engaging in said 
contest. 

The average golfer who has a foursome match goes 
to the links, has a couple of drinks before a luncheon 
of clam chowder and apple pie, walks out on the tee and 
swings a golf club a couple of times while his opponent is 
driving, and then wonders why he isn’t functioning in every 
department of his game and seeks some outside cause, never 
taking into consideration that nature within him has started 
to run down hill, and he cculdn’t hit the south end of a 
cow with a bass drum on his best days. ‘There must be 
some reason,” says he, and he looks around for the old alibi. 

If fifty percent of the golfers I know had recited the Star 
Spangled Banner as often as they had said “Back slow’ 
they wouldn't stick after ‘‘of thee I sing” but they don’t 
remember to ‘Back slow.”’ They haven't that sort of memory. 

Why is it a grown man, apparently in the best of health, 
can’t break a hundred on his home course and Virginia Van 
Wie, a slip of a girl, over a strange course can card a seventy- 
seven? 

Why is it Paderifsky, or however he spells it, can play 
beautifully any music set before him and I can only pick it 
out with one finger? 

Why is it Rube Goldberg can draw pictures to make the 
world laugh and Sam Hellman probably can’t draw a 
straight line? 

And why is it that I can play a part fifty or sixty pages 
long and never forget a word and Goldberg can’t play a part 
a page long without sticking a half dozen times? 

How can a professional golfer while he is chatting and 
laughing drive a golf ball two hundred and fifty yards and 
a dub has to have funereal silence while he tops one a 
hundred and six? 





And if they miss shots why will the good player blame 
himself and the dub some one or something else? 

I have listened to men whose natural game is not golf 
blame their wives, their business, worms, squirrels, and 
birds for missed shots and I thought I had heard all the 
excuses but now comes the new ball and the complaints are 
ninety percent from the old faultfinders. They are like tee- 
totalers who started drinking after prohibition, because 
they were told there was to be no more drinking, and most 
of the kicks I have heard have come from disgruntled guys 
who want the old ball because the manufacturers aren't 
making them. If the heavy ball was on sale most of the 
kickers would be using the light ball because Bob Jones is 
using it. Golfers are like that. 

Personally I like the light ball but I am beginning to 
wish it was no more because it offers one more alibi to an 
already overcrowded game. 

Nobody knows better than I how a golf ball should be 
hit, but long ago I gave up all thoughts and hopes of ever 
hitting it perfectly as a regular thing because I did not wish 
to starve while I devoted the necessary time in perfecting 
the stroke. It takes a tadpole some time to become a frog 
and he has to stay in the water all the time until he is one, 
and it is pretty much the same with anything else. 

However, every person has his likes and dislikes, but if 
I am ever ill, I am going to go to a specialist to find out 
what is wrong with me and not a general practitioner. 

I notice Hagen, Dudley, Jones et al. are still shooting in 
the sixties about as often as ever. —Frank Craven. 
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“Smart Money” 


HE smart money is the money 

Warner Brothers invested in this 

film. It will pay them big divi- 
dends. And the Warner boys had quite 
a problem to work out in this one. 
The public is very fond of Edward G. 
Robinson in the role of a tough guy, 
but the public is also getting pretty fed 
up with gangster  stories—thank 
Heaven. So how to give them the one 
without the other? The answer is that 
they made Mr. Robinson a gambler, 
and he’s simply great. 

As in “Little Caesar,’’ Mr. Robinson 
makes his start in a small town and 
finally works his way up until he be- 
comes the Big Shot in the Big Town. 
Before we start raving about the ex- 
cellence of his performance and the 
wor: of his assistants, we want to make 
this point clear, Lire has been and 
still is one hundred per cent opposed 
to movies that present the violent gang- 
ster as a romantic character who is 
clever and amusing in his lawbreaking 
episodes. Ours, of course, has been 
only one of the many voices that have 
been lifted in bitter disapproval. It is 
with a feeling of satisfaction that we 
note how Warner Brovhers have gone 
all the way this time in avoiding the 
distasteful racketcer features. In his 
characterization of the gambler Mr. 
Robinson displays a sense of humor 
and generosity of nature that would 
seem to merit a little better luck than 
the unhappy fate that overtakes him— 
but, as we said before, Warners have 
left nothing undone to let you know 
they are not trying to present an un- 
desirable citizen as an example for 
the kiddies to follow. 

In casting James Cagney as the 
gambler’s younger brother, Warners 
have done him an injustice in order to 
give the film name value. He has very 
little to do and may lose color in the 
eyes of some of the followers he gained 
through ‘Public Enemy.’’ Even in this 
comparatively unimportant role, how- 
ever, Mr. Cagney definitely registers 
the screen personality that has made 
him a star. 

You rarely have the opportunity to 
see so nearly a perfect performance 
as Mr. Robinson gives in “Smart 
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Money’’—and we promise you that the 
laugh you will get when he ejects one 
of the blond gals from his office will 
be worth the price of admission. 


“White Shoulders” 


F you go to see this picture, and we 

believe you will enjoy it, you had 
first better make up your mind to see 
a heap of movie, because this is one of 
those things. 

An interesting cast, which includes 
Mary Astor, Jack Holt and Ricardo 
Cortez, makes the time pass so quickly 
that it is something of a surprise when 
you find the milk wagon standing in 
front of your house. Miss Astor is the 
gal whose white shoulders attract Mr. 
Holt, which would be understandable 
even if Jack hadn’t been down in the 
South American mines for years, far, 
far from all white women. 

Now here is one for Ripley. When 
Jack meets Mary she is almost starving 
—hasn’t the price of a meal. He mar- 
ries her, takes her abroad and complete- 
ly covers her from wrist to elbow With 
diamonds. But is Mary happy? She is 
not. She’s miserable, and when her girl 
friend Kitty Kelly (and very funny) 
asks her why she is dissatisfied with the 
service she is getting she says, “Be- 
cause my husband loves me_ too 
much.”” Aren’t women interesting? Of 
course what Mary really means is that 
Jack is too—er . . . that is to say he 
doesn’t realize that she is not so—er 
so... or rather that he shouldn’t always 
think that she .. . Oh, well. That is as 
much of an explanation as the censors 
allow Mary to make, and we can be just 
as subtle and refined and stupid about 
sex as the Hare Hays organization. 

Miss Astor is one of the few really 
lovely screen actresses whose voice is 
really lovely. She should be with us 
more often. Mr. Hole is believably 
rough and masculine as the constantly 
virile husband, and Ricardo Cortez 
gives one of the smoothest perform- 
ances of his career. 


“Confessions of a Co-ed” 


E torgpet week this department intimated 
that something has happened to 
the Paramount story department. After 
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seeing this picture we have decided 
that somebody must have dropped it 
on its head. 

For half an hour “Confessions of 
a Co-ed” is amusingly collegiate; then 
it becomes dull; then it starts wan- 
dering aimlessly about; and after that 
the only reason we stayed was to find 
out how in the name of common 
sense they were going to get the char- 
acters out of the crazy mess. They 
didn’t. 

This will give you an idea of it. 
Sylvia Sidney, the co-ed, goes skiing 
with her boy friend, Phillip Holmes. 
They find a deserted forest ranger’s 
shack, but they are not snowbound by 
a blizzard and night is ot creeping up 
or setting in or whatever it is night does 
to make couples in shacks misbchave. 
So you are pretty much in the dark 
about what’s what. A few days later 
Phillip is forced to leave college and 
Sylvia marries his friend, Norman 
Foster. Phillip returns from South 
America in a few years a big success. 
Movie directors send all their heroes 
to South America now for them to be- 
come successes. South Americans prob- 
ably resent the inference that they are 
such easy marks. Phillip goes to Nor- 
man’s home at once and says he has 
come back to marry Sylvia, so imagine 
his embarrassment when she comes 
slinking in and Norman says, meet the 
wife. And you can imagine Norman's 
embarrassment a few minutes later, 
after a particularly stupid argument, 
when Sylvia hauls out their three- 
year-old kid and declares that Phil- 
lip and not Norman is the papa. 
Well, you can’t expect a bachelor 
to know very much about these 
things, but we are still wondering 
how movie actresses can be so cer- 
tain of their grounds in these mat- 
ters, and why movie husbands can 
be persuaded on a moment's notice 
that they have been so completely de- 
ceived. They should take the Roth 
Memory Course. 

Mr. Holmes, Miss Sidney and Mr. 
Foster are to be congratulated on do- 
ing as well as they do under the cir- 
cumstances. We don’t believe they ever 
spent more miserable moments before 
a movie camera than in the concoction 
of this weird tale. 
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PATERSON, N. J.—John T. See, 
an elder of the Totowa Presbyterian 
Church, is suing his wife for divorce. 
Mrs. See, he averred, informed him 
that she was never meant to be a house- 
wife but was destined for a career. 
They have been married twelve years 
and have three children. “She boasted 
but hit me with 
everything in the house,” he said. 

Mr. See mentioned the following 
list of things which his wife 
struck him: 

1—Many dishes. 

2—One can of condensed milk. 

3—One umbrella. 

i—One pot of red pepper. 

5—One axe. 

6—One tom-cat. 


I was well-trained, 


with 


CHICAGO — George 
M. Irwin has named his 
bull terrier Calvin Cool- 
idge. In registering the 
name with the New York 
Kennel Club, Mr. Irwin 
said: 

“There were four rea- 
sons why we gave the name 
of Calvin Coolidge to the 
bull terrier. 

‘He demonstrates rather 
unusual intelligence. 

‘While possessing all of 
the normal physical charac- 
teristics of his species, he 
never barks. 

“He has an 
fondness for children. 

“When challenged, he 
does not choose to run’.” 


unusual 


LOS ANGELES—Lynn Hilliker, 26 
years old, of Owensmouth, Cal., at- 
tempted to start his automobile, wore 
out the battery and unsuccessfully tried 
cranking. 

Then he evidently became 
because he hurled the crank through 
the windshield, punched two holes in 
the top, placed a wad of gasoline- 
soaked rags under the motor, and 
started a fire. 

Investigators booked him at City 
Hall on suspicion of arson. 


annoyed 
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"If only you had some creative ability, 
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NEWARK, N. J.—An advertise- 
ment that appeared in a Newark morn- 
ing newspaper has aroused the ire of 
prohibition officials here. It flaunts evi- 
dence of crime before the very eyes of 
the authorities. The advertisement fol- 


rl 


lows: 

“SPEAKEASIES or Saloons. Any 
real estate agent writing me will be 
given details interesting to the above. 
Box 571, Plainfield, N. J.” 


CENTRALIA, WASH.—A special 
city ordinance has ordered the entire 
male population of Centralia to grow 
whiskers between the dates of July 8 
and August 12. The purpose, sponsors 
said, 


twentieth 


is to provide realism for the 


annual Southwest Wash- 





ington pioneer picnic on the latter 
date. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.— 
Jim Crowell is serving a twelve-year 
sentence for manslaughter in the Okla- 
homa State Prison, but as he owns the 
only threshing machine in his part of 
the state, Acting Governor Burns has 
given him seven months leave of ab- 
sence at the request of his neighbors, 
that he may go home to help harvest 
the crops. 
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FRANKFORT, KY.—The Ken- 
tucky Colonels’ Association, a thousand 
strong, started a movement to have 
their commission handed out more 
sparingly in the future. Six hundred 
and forty-four of them were appointed 
in the present administration, includ- 
ing women and children, and the older 
boys think this an outrage. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Edwin Good- 
man, owner of the Bergdorf Goodman 
store at 754 Fifth Ave., occupies the 
20-room penthouse of the building, al- 
though he has to be his own janitor to 
do so. The building, according to city 
rules, is classed as a factory, as five floors 
are used for manufacturing women’s 
clothes. As only a janitor is permitted 
to live in a factory, Mr. Goodman hired 

himself and moved in. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.— 
Hugh Finn, known as 
Hoot, who has passed 13 
of his 60 years in jail, 
usually for intoxication or 
some kindred offense, 
sent to jail again the other 
day for getting tipsy and 
stopping a_ construction 
job. He halted proceedings 
by sitting on a charge of 
dynamite that workmen 
were about to set off, and 
no amount of argument 
could move him from his 
explosive perch. 


was 


SEATTLE—When M. 
D. Schuster came home 
hungry and found that din- 
ner was delayed because a swarm of 
bees had invaded his living room, he 
thought rapidly and accurately. He got 
out the vacuum cleaner. The queen bee 
buzzed into the business end and the 
rest of the swarm followed. Dinner 
was served soon afterward. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—When 
the temperature reached 101, on the 
hottest June 23rd in forty years, small 
boys actually succeeded in frying eggs 
on the sidewalk. 
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Prices quoted are for orchestra seats, eve- 
ning performances 

Matinee Wednesday and Saturday 
X Matinee 
(Listed in the order of their opening) 


Thursday and Saturday 


PLAYS 


Green Pastures. Mansfield. $3.00 (*) 
Episodes from the Scriptures beautifully 
and amusingly done by an all-negro cast. 
Last year’s Pulitzer play 


Once IN A Liretime. Plymouth. $3.00 
Sat. Hol. $4.40 (X)—Hilarious satire 
of Hollywood and the talkies. Grand fun. 


Granp Hore. National. $440 (*)—Ex 
citing, interesting and beautifully staged 
lrama of 36 hours in a Berlin hotel. 


Eugénie Leontovich offers one of the 


outstanding performances of the season. 


C(rJiounfidenttial 





Tomorrow AND Tomorrow. Henry Mil- 
ler. $3.85 (X)—Philip Barry's play 
wherein a woman is made “complete” 
through motherhood. With Zita Johann 
and Herbert Marshall. Adults. 


Private Lives. Times Square. $3.00 (X) 
The new principals, Madge Kennedy and 
Otto Kruger, lack the adroit timing of 
Noel Coward and Gertrude Lawrence in 
handling the delightfully insincere lines 

but it is still a very amusing show. 


THe BarRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET. Em- 
pire. $3.85 (*)—Katharine Cornell gives 
a brilliant performance in a play based 
on the lives of Robert Browning, Eliza- 
beth Barrett and her father. 


As Hussanps Go. John Golden. $3.00 (*) 
Rachel Crothers’ satisfactory comedy 

the heady glamour of Paris lingers with 

two ladies on their return to Dubuque. 
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THE THIRD LITTLE SHOW.” 


The lady perched in the rickshaw is Beatrice Lillie, champion lady clown of the 
world, whose antics are sufficient reason for your attending this revue. At the 
moment she is being very grand and preparing to burst forth into a saga of the 
tropics entitled, “Mad Dogs And Englishmen Go Out In The Midday Sun,” 


f 


and as Walter O’Keefe says, what the country needs is a good five-cent saga. 


Below, with trunk erect and ears akimbo, we find Mr. O'Keefe playing the big- 
gest character role of the season. Walter, by the way, is the other personality ex- 
perts refer to when the) call this a two-personalit) show. The gent pernting his 


right bedroom slipper at Miss Lillie is Carl Randall, whose dancing stops the 


show. We are sorry that the artist failed to include the legs of his proficient danc- 
ing partner, Gertrude MacDonald, as they are two of the most beautiful on dis- 
play. The English sportsman testing his rapier is Ernest Truex. 
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Otp MAN Murphy. Falton. $3.00 (*)— 
Arthur Sinclair will give you more good 
laughs than you usually get from several 
comedies. 


MUSICAL 


You Saw It. Chanin's 46th Street. $4.40 
( * )—Collegiate pep. Lou Holtz and Lyda 


Roberti furnish consistent amusement. 


RuHaApsopy IN BLAcK. Harris. $3.00 (*)— 
A negro revue in which the producers 
have had the good taste to restrict the 
performers to the type of entertaining 
they do best. Ethel Waters gives a fine 
performance without recourse to off-color 
lyrics. The chorus rendition of Gershwin's 
Rhapsody in Blue” is a real thrill. 


Crazy Quitt. 44th Street. $440 (*)~— 
Fannie Brice, Phil Baker and Ted Healy 
head this new Billy Rose revue—successor 
to “Sweet and Low.” Phil and his hecklet 
in the box continue to get loud guffaws 


THE BAND WAGON. New Amsterdam. $5.50 
(*)—The Astaires, Frank Morgan, Hel- 
en Broderick and Tilly Losch in one of 
the few fool-proof musical shows in years. 
Because of his performance, we nominate 
Fred Astaire as the rightful successor to 
Jack Donohue. Get in if you can. 


THE Tuirp LittLeE SHow. Music Box. 
$5.50 (X)—The best thing Beatrice 
Lillie has ever done, so of course you 
should see it. Walter O'Keefe and Ernest 
Truex offer capable support. 


RECORDS 


COLUMBIA 


“FAITHFULLY YoOuRS'’—A verse in tango 
rhythm and an accompaniment comprised 
principally of strings contribute much to 
the success of this latest release by Ruth 
Etting. and 

“THERE OuGHT To BE A MOoNLIGHT 
SAVING TIME’—Miss Etting slows this 
tune down to her own intuumate tempo 
and makes us forget its current abuse. 


“THE NicuHt Mare” and 

“BLacK AND TAN Fantasy”—Clyde 
McCoy and His Orchestra present a stilted 
performance, lacking in spontaneity, and 
are too obviously trying to do tricks. They 
can do better. 


“Dip Your Brusu IN THE SUNSHINE” and 

“THe LirrtE Otp CHuRCH IN THE VAL- 
LEY Ted Lewis and His Band make 
another effort to lift the depression, and 
then try to reduce us to tears with soft 
music and reminiscences. Another like 
this and Ted’s fan list will decrease. 


“You Forcor Your GLoves” and 
FALLING IN Love”—Paul Specht and His 


Orchestra in casual renditions of foxtrots 
from “The Third Little Show.” 
VICTOR 
“THe ALPINE MILKMAN’’—Jack Hylton 
and His Orchestra in an amusing sketch 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Reprinted from Lire, June 2, 1910 


"Should Auld Acquaintance Be Forgot?” 
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“Cedric, whatever became of that other raisin?” 


A scientist says it is the lower part of 
the face, not the eyes, that gives away 
one’s thoughts. Especially when one 
opens the lower part of the face. 


Al kansas Gaze tle. 





Lawyer—Did you have complete 
control of yourself at the time? 
WitNess—No, my wife was with 


me —Path finder. 





During a history lesson a teacher 
asked his class “What happened in 
1483? 

“Luther was born,” answered a pupil 
promptly. 

“Quite right. And what happened 
in 1487?” 

After a long pause the pupil ven- 
cured, “Luther was four years old.” 


Londo 2 Tatler. 





“Is that an eight or a twelve?’ ask- 
ed the admirer of Mr. Twitchell’s new 
automobile. 

“Both,” replied Elmer. ‘Eight cy!- 
inders; twelve payments.” 

New York Evening Sun. 





__ said a seedy-looking indi- 
vidual who got into conversation in a 
railway carriage. “I've seen some 
changes. I was once a doctor with a 
large practice, but owing to one little 
slip my patients began to leave me.” 

“What was the slip?” 

“In filling in a death certificate I 
absent-mindedly signed my name in the 
space headed ‘Cause of death.’ ” 

—Tit-Bits. 
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—Punch (by permission). 


The state of the market, the menace 
of Soviet dumping, the crisis in Rome 
and possibly the whole situation in 
China, can be traced, and will be, we 
believe, to the new golf ball. 

—Detroit News. 





“I am very careful; whenever I 
quarrel with my wife, I send the chil- 
dren for a walk.” 

“Dear little things, one can see they 
get a lot of fresh air.” 

— Lustige Zeitung (Cologne) . 





A Society woman complains of the 
number of bogus guests who attended 
her daughter's wedding. We under- 
stand, however, that the bridegroom 
was genuine. —Punch. 


A passenger on a tramcar noticed 
that the conductor was behaving 
strangely. At each stop he ran to the 
front of the car and dangled a piece of 
string in front of the driver, who swore 
roundly. Finally the passenger asked: 
“What's the idea of this little game 
you're playing with the driver?” 

“Te’s like this, sir,” confided the con- 
ductor. “My driver, ’e ain’t got no 
sense of humour. ‘Is brother was ‘ung 
this morning.” —The Outs pan. 





A New York barber established a 
record by cutting the hair of twenty- 
four men in an hour. We understand 
that the achievement left him husky 
for days. —Humorist. 





The visitor to the small travelling 
circus found two of its junior mem- 
bers weeping bitterly. 

“What's the matter?” he enquired, 
kindly, of the boys. 

“The elephant’s dead,” they sobbed. 

“Did you, then, love the big animal 
so dearly?” asked the visitor. 

“Love him, nothin’,” said the two, 
together, “the boss has just told us 
we've got to dig his grave!” 

—Daublin Opinion. 





“Jane,” said her mistress impatiently, 
“you were a long time coming up here. 
Didn’t you hear me calling?” 

“No, ma’am,” replied Jane, ‘‘not till 
you called the third time, ma’am.” 

—Tit-Bits. 





"I say, why is Jones pacing up and down outside his house like that?” 
“He's awfully worried about his wife, poor chap.” 


“Why—what has she got?” 
“The car.” 
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—Passing Show. 
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Confiderytial Guide 


(Continued from page 24) 


about a yodeling milk dispenser. A good 
dance record too. and 

SoLpIER ON THE SneELF’—Same swell 
orchestra. These numbers were recorded 
in Europe—and the English accent is de- 
lightful. 


BRUNSWICK 
WHEN THE SHEPHERD LEADS THE SHEEP 
BacK HoMeE” and 


Ler Me Hum A HyMn To Her To- 
NIGHT’—Tom Gerun and His Orches- 
tra. Because of the summer scarcity of 
worth while releases you shouldn't pass 
this up. The touch of alliteration in the 
second deals with the aspirations of a 
radio crooner. 


SHEET MUSIC 

I'll Love You In The Same Sweet Way” 
(No show) 

The Cubalero” (No show) 

The Singing Lesson” (No show) 


Slow But Sure” (No show) 








Tablespoonful Abbort’s Bitters, in sweetened water, 
meals, is great aid to digestion. Sample Bitters by 
25 cts. in stamps. C. W. Abbort & Co., Balto., Md 


I suppose you find the fellows in 
the office one big family?” 
No, everybody's been quite nice to 
me so far.” 
Dublin O pinion. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


A Moscow scientist has discovered a 
new tribe which has not been in touch 


Millions of men swear by it—because 
small-bubble lather softens tough whisk- 
ers right down to the very base... 
enables the razor to get right down to 
the skin-line...and gives closer, cleaner, 
longer-lasting shaves! 





Millions get 
longer-lasting shaves 
with small-bubble lather 


Colgate’s softens hair at base, making shaves closer, cleaner 
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ne. ° - : : : = . ’ . ORDINARY LATHER COLGATE LATHER 
with civilization for eighteen years. The minute you lather up with tis tather-picture ereatly This picture of Colgate Lather 
. . ° " ea Ph magnified) of ordinary shaving same magnification shows 
W e can assure them they haven t miss- Colgate stwo things happen ° First the cream shows how large, air how myriads of tinybubbles hold 
‘ f. o ~* filled bubbles fail to get down water, not air, in direct con- 
m : ~ o the base of the beard; anc ct with the base of the beard. 
ed much. soap in the lather breaks up the oil — fie"ncy hold air, instead of ‘This, softens every. ‘whisker 
water, against the whiskers right where the razor works. 


—Punch, film that covers each hair. Second, bil- 
FREE! 
Colgate’s After-Shave 


A new lotion. Refreshing . . . in- 
vigorating ... delightful... the per- 


lions of tiny, moisture-laden bubbles 





seep down through your beard...crowd 
around each whisker... soak it soft with 


Solution of July 3 Puzzle 


water. Instantly, your beard gets moist 








. scientifically softened 
right down at the base. 


fect shave finale. Trial bottle free, 
with your sample of Rapid Shave 
Cream, if you mail coupon NOW. 


















COLGATE, Dept. M-1140, P. O. Box 375 
Grand Central Post Office, New York City F R E E 


Please send me, FREE, the seven-day trial tube of Colgate's 
Rapid Shave Cream; also a sample bottle of “‘After-Shave.” 


Name ia iia 


City .. ‘ os annie en 











Life’s Cross Word Puzzle 














































































































ACROSS 


1. There's a string to these. 
6. Ladles out 

11. A bicycle built for two. 

12. A remedy for bruises. 

14. A pleasure boat. 

15. Simple people. 

17. These keep things under 


cover. 
18. This means business. 
20. Weed. 


1. In the style of. 

22. A bunch of maps. 
23. Your duty. 

24. Cotton goods. 

27. A fall in the market. 
28. An old grudge. 


40. This wipes out many mistakes. 


32. Sets back. 
44. To navigate 
46. Ooze. 
. This supports many a poor 
working girl. 
{1. Ran wild. 
i5. Garments. 
16. A gazel. 
8. City in Utah. 
19. Nickname of a President. 
50. These are always in the 
papers. 
52. Fall behind. 
53. A highflyer. 
55. Just your form. 
56. To give up. 
57. Ie is, as the French say, 
to shock one. 
59. Surrounds 
61. Rubberneck! 
62. Good eats. 
63. Gives out. 
64. Aquatic birds. 


LIFE 





DOWN 


. Fancy handkerchief. 

. Things aimed at. 

. Unnecessary trouble. 

. Greek letter. 

. Unpleasant sensations. 

. People get all bound up in 


these. 


. Sign of the Zodiac. 


8. Stopping place. 

9. Scraped linen. 

10. Pertaining to the hip. 

11. A laboring man. 

13. Charge with gas. 

14. An opening in the woods. 
16. Male and female. 

19. Wing like. 

25. Off spring. 

26. Food and drink. 

28. The old shuteye stuff. 

29. Dispatch bearer. 

31. Clear out! 

33. To pamper. 

35. Hides. 

37. Strike breakers. 

38. The dear old ways we love. 
39. Work. 

40. So. Am. ostrich. 

42. Bothers. 

43. Sidesteps. 

44. Venetian city fathers. 

47. The judge at the ball game. 
50. Tiny island. 

51. Spanish gentleman. 

54. A little spirituous liquor. 
56. What you are to your doctor. 
58. Numerical prefix. 

60. Preserve. 
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In New York City’s 
“Golden Horseshoe” 
of hotels 


Overlooking the trees and 
lagoons of Central Park but 
close to the city s smartest 


shops, theatres and hotels. 


A delightfully different 
hotel where one may live 
luxuriously and yet mod- 
erately — for as little as 
$17 a week. 

Continental Breakfast 
served with the compli- 
No 


charge, no tip, no delay. 


Dancing in Les Char- 


mettes to the muted melo- 


ments of the host. 


dies of Francis Felton’s 


Oo rchestra. 


BARBIZON- 
PLAZA 


HOTEL 


101 west 58th street - central park south 


new york 


ROOM, BATH and 
CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST 


from $17 weekly from $3 daily 


RLAQQKLLALLALALALALARAAHAAARARLAAD 








LIFE’S FRESH AIR FUND 


| 


Lire’s Fresh AiR FUND has been in oper- 


ation for the past forty-four years. In that 
time it has expended over $582,000 and has 
pi ywided more than 54,000 country vaca 
tions for poor city children. 


Twenty dollars, approximately, pays for 
such a holiday jor some poor child from 
the crou ded, hot city. Won't you help? 


Contributions (which are acknowledged 
in LIFE about four weeks after theis receipt) 
should be made payable to LirEs FRESH 
Air FuND, and sent to 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

LirE has two Summer Camps. The Camp 
for Girls is at Branchville, Conn., while the 
Camp for Boys is located at Pottersville, N 7. 


Previously Acknowledged.............. $1987.29 
Wm. C. Hungerford, New Britain, 


eo anaes aise a 
oe Ee Sy eee 2.00 
George Whitney, Jr., New York.... 40.00 
Robert Bacon Whitney, New York 40.00 
Martha Phyllis Whitney, New York 40.00 
Elizabeth Beatrice Whitney, New 

) i ee ese mentee See 40.00 | 
SX eee 5.00 
Edith D. Brown, Fayville, Mass..... 5.00 
Mrs. Sylvan E. Weil, Katonah, N.Y. 25.00 

ic MO TE, ehtiviponseanesctstupaduibneaientamnvebe 20.00 
Mr. & Mrs. L. M. Dashiell, Fair 

PEO, Bie Boiccssinsresss iouinecen ae 
John McC. Cochran, Williamsport, 

oa Se a | 
Edwin Gould, New York................ 250.00 
Mrs. Edward E. Swift, Easton, Pa..... 10.00 
Mrs. B. C. Fincke, Fair Haven, N. J. 5.00 
Julia G. Whitcomb, New York......... 10.00 
Leonora A. Davison, East Orange.... 10.00 
Theodore Fremd, Rye, N. Y............. 5.00 
Mrs. Lansing P. Wood, Montclair..... 10.00 
In Memory of Grace S. Fales............ 25.00 
Mrs. H. H. Dean, Locust Valley, L.I. 10.00 
Mrs. Harris Whittemore, Nauga- 

SR 
R. W., Seymour, Conn............. . 10.00 
Condict W. Cutler, Jr., New York 5.00 
Morley A. Stern, Rochester, N. Y. 20.00 
Mrs. A. F. Williams, Nanuet, N. Y. 10.00 
H. B. Farr, New York........ ssscerse |= SOOO 
Mrs. N. L. Goodrich, Hanover, N.H. 5.00 
Mrs. J. R. Strong, Short Hills, N. J. 20.00 
Mrs. T. R. Hillard, Wilkes Barre 10.00 
Mrs. E. Palmer Gavit, Santa Bar- 

UE et a Oa: a 
Mrs. C. P. Child, Greenwich, Conn. 10.00 
Albert E. Cluett, Troy, N. Y......... 10.00 
M. M. Fornance, Philadelphia.......... 25.00 
Mrs. D., Saugerties, N. Y............000 10.00 | 
Mrs. C. P. Cook, Merion, Pa............. 5.00 
Richard K. Thorndike, Jr., Millis, 

Mass. . sectors SOLOU 
Miss Cornelia C. F. Horsford, Shel- 

I Se eanchccnassatrarsace curses aa 
Gertrude Hewes, Moore, Pa............. 5.00 
Betsey M. Buttles, Boston................ 1.00 
Dudley R. Leland, Norfolk, Mass. 25.00 
A Friend,’ New Britain, Conn..... 10.00 
Miss Elinor L. Hughes, Cambridge, 

Mass. Stench . 20.00 
L. C. Strong, Washington, D. C..... 25.00 
Elizabeth N. Hicks, Lansdowne, Pa. 5.00 
Geo. K. Crozer, Jr., Wynnewood, Pa. 10.00 
BE. TB. Bin, GOGO, FHL Yn ccccccrccosvee 25.00 
R. E. Thornhill, Sayville, L. I......... . 5.00 
Dr. C. B. Whitcomb, Brooklyn........ 10.00 
Henry L. Finch, New York............ 20.00 
Mrs. Frederick George, Water- 

ee A ee as: ee 
Mrs. S. Emlen Stokes, Moorestown, 

_ sessatniansilentencnaat. Se 
Mrs. Geo. H. Wightman, Brook- 

line, Mass. ......... sb aiidahadeeniieg 25.00 
Miriam W. Cragin, New York........ 5.00 
Mrs. John C. Spring, Boston............ 25.00 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The Ambush 


1931 DR. SEUSS 


The village cynic has erected a new 
sign beside the gate: ‘Agents, solici- 
tors, etc., keep out. Beware of the 
wolf.” —Hamilton Evening Journal. 





LEADING 


IN GOLF 


BEST 


BUTCHART-NICHOLLS CO...SPRINGDALE, CONN. 
Pacific Coast Dist. Curley-Bates Co., San Francisco, Los 





Angeles, Seattle.. Leading Pros and shops sell the BTN Line 
RRO AE 8 AR TERE i CRORE EA HERR 


Lire 








SAVING 


MONEY 


FOR TELEPHONE SUBSCRIBERS 







_ SSAA 
TSISSTPSTSTS 


DURING fifty 
the the 
tem has been to provide 


-five years, 
Bell Sys- 
efficient 


the past 
constant effort of 
telephone service for all the people 
at the lowest possible price. There 


are many instances of substantial 


for subscribers. 
the latter 


reductions long 


savings 
1926 the 
rates 


Since part of 


in distance 


marked. 


have been particularly 

For example, a_ telephone call 
across the country from New York 
to San Francisco now costs $9 in- 
stead of $106.50. Reductions have 


also been made for lesser distances. 
As 
telephone users are now saving the 
$20,000,000 


a result of these rate reductions 


substantial amount of 


annually. 
You, as 


constantly 


a telephone subscriber, 


are receiving extra value 


SUSAPSPPSSE 
NAAARAAAAA™ 


from your telephone—because the 
number of subscribers is increas- 
ing, and the more people you 
can reach by telephone, the more 
valuable is to you. 

Today, there are few things 
purchased by the family or by a 
business that give so much useful 
service at such low price as the 
telephone. 

Every time you pick up the 
telephone you become part of a 
communication system that uses 
eighty million miles of wire and 
represents an investment of more 


than four thousand million dollars. 
Yet the local service that 
puts you in direct personal touch 
hundreds of 
your town 


cost of 


with thousands or 


thousands of people in 


or city is only a few cents a day. 





enough 


ings. 





* AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 
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1< 
“Smith won't let his wife smoke ~~ —— => 
cigarettes.” i | 
“Why not?” ee team | | i 
“He says her throat is healthy " PS = #' L 


already.” 


Path fi nder 





In London recently a man was 
knocked down by a perambulator and 
injured. A newspaper suggests that if 
no horn is provided, nursemaids should 


give the baby a sharp pinch at cross- 


—Boston Transcript. 
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ete: % SS 
You remember .the airplane you 


sold me last week—well—I want to 
get another to go with this bolt. 
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l (Continued from page 29) 
Mrs. W. W. Wilcox, icearstes Si 


Conn. .. 
Mrs. H. L. T rafford, Westport Fac- 
tory, Mass. 


| Grace Lamont Cummings, Brooklyn 


Mrs. Paul Jones, Whitman, Mass. 
Mrs. Sydney Harwood, Boston.... 
H. S. Streat, Bronxville, N. Y..... 


Mrs. Eva Edgar Wright, Brockton, 
} Mass. 


| Bernard M. Cone, Greensboro, 

oe : 2 : 

| Miss Jane K. "Fraser, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 


| Norma D. Wolff, ‘New York : 

| Dannie Gibson Knowlton, Bristol, 
Josephine Elizabeth 

Bristol, R. I. me ; 

| O. D. Duncan, “Montclair 

| Bertha D. Hubbell, Rochester 


Knowlton, 


| Mr. & Mrs. Loring Holmes Dodd, 
| Worcester, Mass........ , 
Mrs. A. W. Esleeck, Greenfield, 
Mass. 
ae 
| Tommy & Jane ; 
Mrs. G. W. H., Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. ; 
Mrs. Marie V. Z. Keohn, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. 
W. N. Davey, New York ; 
Mrs. Willis B. Sterling, Erie, Pa. 
Miss E. C. Watkins, New Bedford 
Miss aa Killgore, Windsor, 
N. © 
Mrs. I A. Swi an, Newport 
Anonymous,” B. F. Y. 


Miss Susan D. Grithth, New York 


Miss Grace C. Hulbert, Windsor, 
N. Y. 

Ernest C. Wills, New York. 

Anonymous, New York................ 

Miss Sarah Walle, Mt. Kisco, 
>. ea iii arts 

<< Katleman, Omaha, Neb.. 

Beatrice N. W arbasse, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. 

Alexander E. O. Munsell, "Balti- 
more . 7 

A. E. Ostrander, New York... 

Helen L. Harrell, New a 


Mrs. M. B. Sanders, Jr., New York 
Ellen B. Steel, Germantown, Pa..... 


Mrs. E. W. Aycrigg, Darien, Conn. 
C. Barnum Seeley, Bridgeport, 
Conn. a & 
G. S. Worth, St. Davids, Pa........... 
Mrs. Arthur McGraw, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. er 
Robert Bridges, New York............ 
L. A. Buhler, Garden City......... : 
Harry H. Cooke, Germantown, Pa. 
Mrs. Rex C. Wilson, Coatesville, 
Ws, “widuiredunsenccbnsseender ates 
= Delano, Ww ilmington, N. C 
M. Hoover, Toledo, 
| Joseph Horne, Pittsburgh. Pa..... 
Mrs. W., Evanston, Ill............... 
| D. Schnakenberg, New York........ 
| Miss Ethel DuBois, New York .... 
Margaret E. biceiintiny Arcola, 
N. J. a 
“From A “Friend,” P... 
In Memory of Dr. y Stee 
Mrs. Alfred L. Lustig, Providence 


New York.. 
Belmar, N. J. 


D. B. Dearborn, Jr., 
Edward A. Stroud, 


Edw. S. Dana, New Haven............ 
Watson H. Caldwell, Brooklyn.... 
Mrs. H. H. Forbes, Worcester, 
pee nae a een Lon 
| Mrs. Morris Hawkes, New York 
| Minnie C. Mauser, ren 
| EN SR eae emt eee DRO Spee 
LA. H. v., Westport, Conn............. 
Mrs. Chas. A. Hambly, Newport 
Mrs. W., Forest Hills...............0... 
Mrs. Alice L. Warner, Naugatuck, 
RAL ee Ee 


(Continued on page 31) 
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“T'll master this new dance Ste P ye t 


if the wind keeps blowing.” 





A vaudeville actor is reported by 
the New York Evening Post to be 
playing a saxophone under water. They 
say, however, you can still hear it. 

—Detroit News. 


(Continued from page 30) 
F. W. Rounds, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Jas. W. Warner, Washington, D. C. 
Leon Katz, Honesdale, Pa. , 
Mrs. F. Lawrence, Jr., Bayside, L. I. 
In Memory of E. L. H. 
Carleton Macy, Hewlett, L. I. 
Mrs. A. C. Stamm, Harrisburg, Pa. 
John S. Williams, New York 
Miss A. M. Jameson, Sewickley, 
Pa. 
Eva B. Schlencker, Rochester, N. Y. 
Virginia Rhinehart, Schenectady 
Mrs. Samuel M. Prentis, New Lon- 
don, Conn. : 
Miss Eleanor A. Doran, Haverhill, 
Mass. 
Miss Margaret G. 
York 
Mrs. Edward Hancy, Tuxedo Park 
Dr. Thomas M. Hatton, New York 
John B. Reachke, Brooklyn ‘ 
Robert E. Smith, Mauch Chunk, 
Pa. ... 
Dr. Esther Bebout, Akron, O. 
J. I. Woodriff, Somerset, Va. 
Edward K. Dunham, Jr., Seal Har- 
bor, Me. : 
Robert H. Canfield, Corning, N. Y. 
Roberta N. Wittemore, Naugatuck, 
Conn. ; 
Mrs. B. R. Green, Washington, 
D. C , ; 
Miss Gretchen E. Rose, Pittsburgh 
From G. G. & B. B.”.... , 
Mrs. Paul C. Nicholson, Provi- 
dence ; 
Mrs. J. H. Herring, No. Dart- 
mouth, Mass. ; ; 
Alva S. Staples, Kingston, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. Wm. Wood, Chester, Pa. 
Archibald McKinlay, Wayne, Pa. 
Mrs. W. H. P. Phyfe... 


Spence, New 





MAKES THE NEXT SMOKE TASTE BETTER! 


Buy a package of Beech-Nut Gum when you buy cigarettes or cigars. 


e 


1.00 


5.00 
10.00 
1.00 
2.50 


2.50 
5.00 
7.98 


15.00 
10.00 


20.00 


5.00 
20.00 
40.00 


20.00 


25.00 
5.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 





Total $4839.27 





Its Bubbling 
Effervescence 
Lasts Longer 


It is bottled only with 
its Own Natural Gas 


The Finest Sparkling Table Water 
in the World 


Sole Importers: Apollinaris Agency Co. 
Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street, New York 

















BRADFORD 
of BOSTON 


A MODERN 
MID-TOWN HOTEL 
15 floors devoted to luxurious hos- 
pitality. Every room with bath. Single, 
$3-54, Double, $4.50-§7. 
L.C. PRIOR MANAGEMENT 
TREMONT ST.—near Boston Common 


THE 
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Chew it between smokes...It has the same effect as a good meal Le 


because it stimulates your taste sense...makes each smoke taste as 
good as the first one after breakfast... makes your smoking always 
enjoyable. REMEMBER, there is no other gum quite so good as Beech-Nut. 


Made by BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY—Also makers of BEECH-NUT FRUIT DROPS 






Also in 
Spearmint and 
Wintergreen flavors 
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Dear Lirt: 
I want to add my protest to the U. S. G. A- against the n 


complaints are: 
__ Lack-of distance —— 
A slice oF nook is greatly aggravated — 


“ariven into the wind — — Now 7 ts aga 
cs imis 'NSt the 
putts are harder to sink I was hens t, Mew ball, ny 
. im;.2— 
__ Te duffers had a herd enough time wi Now yr Olfe, nis¢ 
1 would iia like a return Oo the old ball sc ak a Durr, i ania 
20 ss A aul a — SP votes ee 
Since — 





ae 









ew ball. My 












ew ball, I estimate my average score has gone 
/ é g Idven, 1g.” tike a Ctur — —— — 
t f new p as 4g % theo mais a ee 
—e. 
Pai mae — 
> Pe Cnr. Va 


Dear Lire: 
I want to add my protest to the U. S. G. A- against the new ball. My 


complaints are: 


outt truz— ¢ nit hard enoush to 


poes not A 

noid Line it nops out of cup- 

Gag shortensd ay drivs 25 to 30 yas against 
ri wind, and I neea Length 45 i am not a Long 


drivers 


—— ae 





—_—— 


——— oa 


1 would (PR) like a return to the old ball. 
My handicap is— 
gvegt of new ball, 1 estimace MY average score has gone UP - | 


_ Since 
pe 


















ter to the U. S. G. A., The New York 
Herald-Tribune on its editorial page 


VJ HEN LIFE issued its now-famous let- 


‘ted that part of the letter which said: 


“It (the new ‘balloon’ golf ball) was a dis- 
pointment in May; it will be hated in June; 
d by July it will be a tyranny. You (the 
S. G. A.) have literally commanded the player 
10 worked and slaved for years to break 90, to 


rk and slave quite a bit harder to break 100.” 


[he Herald-Tribune then added: “These are 
ive charges, incendiary thoughts for the slaves 


the links, thou Spartacus.” 


With 100,000 followers, Spartacus the glad- 
tor revolted from the oppression of Rome in 
> B. C. Of course, the part of Spartacus is not 
e only role that LIFE from time to time plays 
‘fore its more-than-a-million followers. LIFE 
ms cap and bells as readily as mortar-board and 
wn. But in its campaign against the new golf ball 
IFE is proud to acknowledge the personification, 


this dauntless fighter of Capua, which its friend 





nd neighbor The Herald-Tribune has suggested. 
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‘Thou Spartacus! 


’ More than a million read LIFE because 
LIFE always meets the issue with courage 


Two hundred and forty-three other 
American newspapers quoted or com- 
mented on LIFE’S Open Letter to the VU. S. 
G. A., published in LIFE’S May 22nd issue. 


What other magazine can command such proof 
of reader interest? Protest cards circulated by 
LIFE to the nation’s 5,648 golf clubs are being 
returned to LIFE’S offices in a steady stream. By 
June Ist, more than 3,500 Titles were submitted 
in the Sykes’ Cartoon Contest, a parody on the 
U. S. G. A. “new ball” ruling. 


For forty-eight years LIFE has gayly tilted 
its lances against injustice on the issue. In LIFE’S 
Gallery of Used Lances, there’s many a broken 
reed, to be sure, but here also hangs a long row 
of noble shafts, battle-scarred but intact, draped 
in laurel and crusted with the corpuscles of van- 


quished foes. 


LIFE’S million-and-more followers take a 
zestful part in LIFE’S crusades because its lance 
is borne with a chuckle and a bit of merry song. 




















Smoke a Fresu cigarette 


ts 
oye 





Millions of men and women are now dis- 
covering a brand new enjoyment since 
Camels adopted the new Humidor Pack. 

The mildness and the flavor of fine 
tobacco vanish when scorching or evapo- 
ration steals the natural moisture out of 
a cigarette. 

Now, thanks to the new Humidor Pack, 


Camels, wherever you find them, are al- 


ways fresh and in perfect mild condition. 


© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Factory-fresh Camels are air-sealed in the 
new Sanitary Package which keeps the 
dust and germs out, and keeps the flavor in. 


No harsh, dried tobacco to burn the 
throat. No peppery dust to sting delicate 
membrane—just the cool mild aroma of 
fine tobacco, properly conditioned. 


If you haven’t smoked a Camel recently, 
switch over for just one day, then quit 


them— if you can. 


» It is the mark of a considerate hostess, 


by means of the Humidor Pack, to 
“Serve a fresh cigarette.” Buy Camels 
by the carton — this cigarette will 
remain fresh in your home and office 


e 
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